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SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1944. 


GERMANY’S NEW “SECRET WEAPON,” A RADIO-CONTROLLED MINIATURE “BEETLE” TANK, LAUNCHED AGAINST ANZIO 
TROOPS: CARRYING 150 LBS. OF EXPLOSIVE, FOURTEEN WERE BLOWN UP. ENEMY EXPERTS EXAMINE THE “BEETLE.” 


Scientists of the Allied armies are closely studying the ‘‘ Explosive Beetle’ tanks, artillery, who picked off fourteen These * Beetles "’ were first used in Russia, 
which were launched against the Anzio front troops in Kesselring’s last big attack. directed by remote control through wires paid out by a drum in the rear, but the 
On its first appearance it made an unsuccessful début and robbed the Germans of Germans now have a Beetle Mark II.,"’ which is radio-controlled. Both types are 
any surprise they had in store. Placed in charge of the 309th Panzer Grenadiers, about 5S ft. long, driven by dual electric motors controlled by radio impulses, and 
these “ tankettes,"” with 150 Ibs. of explosive, failed to move forward. The wheels capable of 16 m.p.h. Before the attack, experts of the 3 ath Panzer Grenadiers gave 
went round but the machines obstinately stood still, and were sitting targets for our a demonstration before specially-paraded German troops Picture by Radio.) 
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AST week I wrote on this page of the old contro- 
versy—now revived—of man versus the statue, 
blood versus paint, the body versus the house. 
I treated it from the war’s angle, and tried to define 
the military issues involved. But there is another 
angle on which I scarcely touched—the angle of art 
itself. What is art? It is surely man’s perception 
of God given temporal, and therefore 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


nothing to do with stones and stocks and material 
things—inseparable though these are from man’s 
brief stay on earth. Operating through man, the 
divine spirit may enable him so to fashion stones and 
stocks that other men coming after may feel its 
inspiration. But unless other men are able to do so, 
the stones and stocks, however cunningly fashioned, 





this. A world in which the majority of men are 
spiritually blind is a world crying out for redemption. 
It is no use preserving temples and statues if the 
spirit of worship and perception is dead. It is a sign 
of the times that we should glorify antiques and be 
ourselves incapable of replacing them. “‘ For men, 
serving either calamity or tyranny, did ascribe unto 

stones and stocks the incommunicable 
+ name.” Profit-making for -profit-making’s 
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material, form. No artistic creation, 
however great, is eternal, though we 
often, loosely speaking, describe some 


supreme masterpiece, like St. Paul’s or x 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF MARCH 9, 1844. 
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sake, mechanisation for mechanisation’s 
sake, head-counting for head-counting’s 
sake leads to the sterile and dead-end 


FROM 








the ‘Magic Flute,” in such terms. 
Nothing having material form can be 
eternal: the life of all matter is change. 
What is eternal is not the work of art, 
but the inspiration and perception behind 
it. That inspiration—and this is the 
essential point—can only -take material 
form through the agency of human 


beings. To the validity of any work of 
art at least two human beings are 
indispensable: the man who makes it 


and the man who perceives it. 


Without these human partners art 
cannot exist. St. Paul’s is only a great 
work of art in so far as there are 
human beings in the world capable of 
perceiving the vision of its creator. It 
was built to glorify God to those with 
eyes to perceive His_ glory. The 
moment that there ceased to be any 
such creafures, living or still unborn, 
St. Paul’s would cease-to be a work of 
art and worship. It would then become 
a large, meaningless heap of _ stones 
encumbering valuable building site and 
obstructing the traffic. In the same 
way, without human ears capable of 
receiving its meaning, the ‘‘ Magic Flute”’ 
would become a disturbing jumble of 
noises attached to a rather foolish 
scenario. The world to-day is largely 
and probably mainly, inhabited by people 
who view St. Paul’s and the ‘ Magic 
Flute’’ in precisely this material and 
spiritually blind and deaf way. Set the 
preservation of either against any selfish 
and popular material advantage, and 
then put it frankly to a democratic 
vote and their chance of survival in 
England would, I am afraid, scarcely 
be much greater than, say, Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s present chance of being elected 
dictator. This is an unpalatable fact, 
but can anyone who is honest with 
himself confidently deny it ? 


Yet those who are able to perceive 
only a part of the spiritual vision of 
Wren and Mozart made visible in these 
great works of worship—for that is 
what all art is and communicates— 
know that that vision is worth infinitely 
more than all the material things in the 
world put together. Theirs is no question 
of arriving at such truth by counting 
of heads: they know it to be so, and 
all the millions of votes cast against 
them could not persuade them otherwise. Thus 
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majority of his fellow-men almost undoubtedly do 
not care a rap for them. What are we to say to 
this paradoxical dilemma ? Is democracy and the 
counting of heads a false form of government ? Or 
is great art, being unpopular, anti-democratic and 
therefore, by contemporary political standards, bunk ? 





Christ—the clearest intellect that every illuminated 
the dark confusions of this paradoxical world—gave 
the answer. Render, He said, unto Cwsar the things 
that are Caesar's and unto God the things that are 


God's. The Kingdom of God is within. It has 


GWALIOR, CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH IN 1844, WITH SEVERE LOSSES ON BOTH SIDES. 
“‘ Gwalior, the fort taken by our troops, is, from its strength, called the Gibraltar of the East. 
It covers the top of a hill nearly two miles long, but narrow; the sites are very precipitous, and 
the highest part, which is at the north end, is 342 feet above the surrounding plain. 
conforms to the brow of the hill all round; and the area within is full of buildings, reservoirs of 
At the foot of the mountain, on the east side, is the town, 
It is 68 miles south by east of Agra. The British took it by a 


water, walls and cultivated land. 
which is large and well built. 


THE ABOVE IS AN AMUSING 








futility of art for art’s sake. Those who 
would rebuild the temple must first 
replenish man’s starved spirit. 


Many of us the other day were privi- 
leged to hear a very remarkable broadcast 
by Mr. Jack Lawson, the ex-miner and 
Member of Parliament. He spoke of 
the personal sufferings of his youth in 
the hard industrial world of the Vic- 
torian age. But, though he did not 
under-estimate the immense material 
changes for the better since those days, 
what most impressed him about the 
world of to-day was the decline in the 
belief in the sanctity of human life. 
The thought of that degeneracy, it was 
clear from his broadcast, haunted that 
sincere, deeply experienced man like a 
passion. It horrified him. The degenera- 
tion of man the craftsman for the sake 
of industrial “‘ efficiency,” of man the 
lover and father for the sake of racial 





nocturnal escalade in 1780.” 


The rampart 


‘“‘ purity,’ of man the worshipper for 
the sake of ideological uniformity, are 
all manifestations of a spiritual landslide. 
This war is being fought to avert one of 
its more appalling avalanches, but it 
will be fought in vain unless it culminates 
in the re-establishment of man’s invio- 
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lable and spiritual dignity. From Whitman 
and Browning to the Bedaux system and 
the slavery of the producer-belt is almost as 
great a decline as from Lincoln to Hitler. 


The real business of our age is 
not so much to save ancient temples 
and palaces— bitterly as we may be 
reproached by future and more discern- 
ing generations for our failure to do 
so—as to restore to mankind its sense 
of the divinity that underlies human 
existence. It is to re-create a world of 
artists and craftsmen and worshippers, 
for only by so doing shall we make a 
world in which works of art and wor- 
ship can have any general meaning 
again. We shall only do that when 
we have restored to the average man 
his dignity and his status: the 
inviolability of his work, his home, and 
his creed. We must stop saying that 








““THE LIVERPOOL GRAND STEEPLE CHACE.” 
“We are enabled to illustrate this spirited scene from a sketch by a very competent Liverpool 
artist, who has not failed in characteristic accuracy.” 
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N4ELES SOAP.—The complaints of many Gentlemen of 
procuring N. and BE. 


IN OUR ISSUE OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


a 


ADVERTISEMENT WHICH APPEARED 


our financial, industrial, bureaucratic, 
or parliamentary systems make the 
creation of such freeholds for the ordinary 
man impossible: we must make these 
mechanical things serve the human pur- 
poses they were first meant to serve 
and refashion them till they do. Only then shall 
we have a world capable either of producing 
another ‘‘ Magic Flute ’’’ and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
or of appreciating those that already exist. 
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We have a wonderful opportunity especially 
in this island. All round us the men of the 
younger generation in the Forces are experi- 
encing a great spiritual rebirth and are learn- 








are silent and valueless. It is the combination of the 
meaning and the perception of the meaning that 
matters. ‘‘ The harp was made for the bold and free, 
it can never sound in slavery.”’ 


Those who are most concerned with the preserva- 
tion of great works of art ought always to remember 








ing to thirst for just such a world. They 
know that man partakes of the divine, for 
they have seen the sacred flame lighting the squalor, 
the desolation, and the horror of war. They know 
how mean and grovelling a thing man can be, but, 
like Brahms and Shakespeare and Cervantes and old 
Homer, they know also how great he can be. Our 
task is to make a world in which he can habitually 
and naturally be great. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 10-ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA COMMAND, AND FORMERLY CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS. 


The tenth in our series of exclusive portrait-studies by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of the ' acting rank of Vice-Admiral, and at the same time became an Hon. Lieut.-General 
Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia Command, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. and Air Marshal Admiral Mountbatten entered the Royal Navy as a Cadet in 1913, 
Since 1942, until he took over his present command, he was Chief of Combined and has served in many classes of ships, including submarines. 


In 1939 he was in 
Operations, first with the rank of Commodore, but after a few months was given the | command of H.M.S. “ Kelly and the Fifth Destroyer Flotilla. 
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WHAT ARE THEY? MORE PUZZLE PICTURES BY R.A.F. AERIAL CAMERAS. 
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WHICH IS EASIER TO SOLVE, EXCEPT 


“ ” 


B MAY PUZZLE YOU, 


SS HERE IS AN AERIAL PROBLEM PICTURE 

= : , z > » 66 » -a 99 

RECORDED BY AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSAD AIRCRAFT, THIS LOOKS LIKE THE TOP #7 THAT THE ROW AND A HALF OF — POLES“ AT 
OF A GIGANTIC PANAMA HAT, BUT ISN’T. SEE STORY AT FOOT OF PAGE. Z 
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? THIS IS NOT THE TRACK OF A COMET RECORDED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. + % REMINISCENT OF THE PLAYING-BOARD OF ONE OF THOSE BOXED PARLOUR 

y IT REPRESENTS SOMETHING OF ILL-OMEN. AS EXPLAINED BELOW. 4 5 GAMES, THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM AN AIRCRAFT OVER FRANCE. 
Here are four problem photographs recorded by R.A.F. aeroplanes. The “top of “ Pathfinder" and shows the cascading of candles after target-indicator containers 
a Panama hat" is a pattern of ripples caused by the sea's movement over the had burst in the air. The geometrical designs shown in the final photograph were 
rocks (centre) at Les Pierres Noires, south of Lorient. The photograph top right, caused by ploughing an airfield in France to make it unusable. These photographs, 
taken over Genoa, includes (A) a car park; (B) a coach and bus station; and and others of equal interest, are on view to the public in ‘ The Camera Has 
(C) a fly-over road-crossing. The third picture was photographed from an R.A.F. Wings" Exhibition at Harrods, Ltd., Knightsbridge, London. 
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HOW FLIGHT-LIEUT. SLADEN, 


A HALIFAX SWOOPS IN TO ATTACK A _ U-BOAT: 
IN THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


NIGHT-FIGHTING, CONDUCTED AN ACTION RECENTLY 


into the moonpath, so that while remaining unseen ourselves we had a good view 
of our target,”’ he explained. ‘‘ Then we lost height and went in as low and as 


method of framing a submarine in the moon's reflection and then swooping on fast as we could. We seemed to take the U-boat completely by surprise. Drop 
of the surrounding darkness, used the method in his first action with a ping from 300 ft. to SO ft., we released our depth-charges, and the mid-upper 


it out 
U-boat last autumn, and again in the engagement here illustrated. Commenting gunner saw the plumes straddle the submarine between the conning-tower and 
the bows. ... We flew in the vicinity for an hour, and returned for another 


on this recent attack, Flight-Lieut. Sladen, who was piloting the Coastal Command 
Halifax *‘ L for Love," said they sighted the U-boat surfaced a mile ahead and hour and a half without seeing anything more."’ The flight-engineer thought he 
travelling at about eight knots. ‘ We had to alter course 80 degrees to get it saw the stern lifted out of the sea. 


USING “MOONPATH” TACTICS, 


A PIONEER OF “MOONPATH” 
I. 


U-boats in the Bay of Biscay. Flight-Lieut. Sladen, a pioneer of the 


Our artist's drawing shows one of two recent night attacks by Flight-Lieut. A. 


Sladen on 


Drawn BY ouR Spectat Artist, C. E. Turner 
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“LITTLE SHIPS” AND THE MEN WHO MAN THEM. 
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fe : * aS 
“WE FOUGHT THEM IN GUNBOATS”: By Lt.-Cmdr. R. P. HICHENS, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER R. P. HICHENS, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.-R., 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ WE FOUGHT THEM IN GUNBOATS,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

The late Lieut.-Commander Hichens—he was killed about a year 
ago—was a solicitor in Falmouth when war broke out. Three years 
later, with the D.S.O. and Bar, D.S.C. and two Bars, he was known 
as “‘ the Nelson of the Navy’s little ships.”” He was in 148 operations 
and fourteen actions. 


(Reproduced from “*We Fought Them in Gunboats” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Michael Joseph, Ltd.) 


HE frontispiece of this book is a ‘photograph of 
the author, a _ fair-haired, sunburnt _ giant, 
sitting on a rock, with his eyes scrutinising the 
horizon and his hands in the attitude of hands 
holding a tiller and waiting for a tack. He looks, 
as Rupert Brooke looked, like the Greek ideal of a 
man: athlete, poet and warrior ; thinking war idiotic, 
but resolved to fight well if fighting there must be. 
He was a solicitor at Falmouth; he had a wife and 
children; he sailed small boats and drove racing 
cars before this war; he was a pioneer in Motor- 
Gunboats (M.G.B.s— parvenus, to begin with, as 
compared with the venerable M.T.B.s) and, after 
the most desperate exploits from which, with crews 
being killed all around him, he escaped without a 
singed hair, he died from a casual shell-splinter. 

He left this fragment of a book behind him. 
The Admiral who introduces it (and describes himself, 
with the usual inaccurate modesty of the. Navy, as 
“‘a wholly illiterate Naval Officer’’) says that 
Hichens was ‘‘ a Cornishman as I am, married to a 
cousin of mine, partnered to my family’s solicitor 
in a firm started by my grandfather. No one who 
met him casually could realise that he was a great 
man in action: he had quiet ways and a quiet voice ; 
he looked quiet, but he had developed a cold courage 
that took a lot of beating. He always remembered 
his object, and in the heat of action he could size 





“THREE MOTOR-GUNBOATS IN LINE ABREAST.” 
(Reproduced from“ We Fought Them in Gunboats” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Michael Joseph, Lid.) 


up a situation and calculate the odds as Well as any 
officer trained up to the Navy from boyhood. He 
was also a lover of the sea and a lover of speed, and 





* “We Fought Them in Gunboats.” By Lieut.-Commander 
Robert Peverill Hichens, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N.V.R. With a Fore- 
word by RearAdmiral H Hext Rogers, M.V.O., O.B.E. 
Hlustrated. (Michael Joseph; 94. 6d.) 


these two things count for a great deal. He hardly 
ever made a mistake in action and he took on un- 
believable odds—the night when, with one lagging 
companion, he: drove six heavily armed E-boats 
from the convoy route is one example—and when 
he came back he was able to write clear reports, 
which were a great help to his Senior Officers. Some 
of these reports were masterpieces, especially when 
he wanted to tell the whole truth without giving 
away one of his team, who had not done as well as 
he should, and whom he preferred to put on the 
right lines in his own way.’’ The Admiral may be 
illiterate, but he has _ precisely 

defined a character in those sen- 


““Suddenly my attention was riveted. There, 
before my incredulous eyes, was an admirable photo. 
of an E-boat, exactly in every detail like the one we 
had captured the year before. The raised fore-deck, 
the bridge, the four torpedoes, two of them re-loads, 
the let-in torpedo tubes, the large after compass, the 
low side-rails, the smoke apparatus. I collected 
my scattered wits and read the paragraph beneath. 

“It was the advertisement of a German ship- 
building yard, proclaiming their wares and inviting 
all and sundry to come and buy. Here was the 
world’s fastest Diesel-driven torpedo-boat—364 knots ! 





tences. 

Hichens is dead; Hichens dared 
and did ; Hichens saw beauty in all 
the ‘‘ Brock’s Benefits’’ of  star- 
shells, tracers, and candelabra. 
Hichens also talked to his fellow- 
officers and to his men, and thought 
also of the post-war world. Hichens 
neither finished nor _ revised his 
book; so I had _ better illustrate 
Hichens—who has now vanished, 
leaving a legacy, like Brooke, Edward 


LURSSEN WERFT 


Sole suppliers of M.T.B. to the GERMAN NAVY 
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Tennant, Wilfrid Owen and _ the 
Grenfells—by a passage from what 
he would have deemed his illiterate 
prose: ‘‘One of the B.B.C. men 
asked an M.T.B. first lieutenant, an 
outspoken individual called Henry 
Franklin, whether, when the men 
were running down to man the 
boats, it would be appropriate to 
record some such remarks as ‘ Look 
out, Hitler, here we come!’, in 
conformity with Air Force films, 
where the pilot invariably remarks : 
‘Stuttgart, here we come!’ or 
some such exhortation. 

“Franklin replied that it would 
be quite incorrect, but that a 
matelot, recently roused from a 
sound sleep, might be heard | to 
mutter : ‘ Bloody bastards! ’ 

““ Needless to say, this was not 
recorded, which seems to me rather 
a pity. 

““Why not give broadcasts a 
touch of real life? It would cheer 
people up a lot. Anybody properly 














MOTOR TORPEDO BOAT 


ARMAMENT : 2 Torpedo Tubes as Chosen 
1 A.A. Automatic Gun as Chosen 
Depth Charges 
Smoke Developing Equipment 








alive to-day must know that sailors THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 1938 EDITION OF “ JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS” 


invariably use such words. Anybody 
except children, and does it matter 
for them ? The point is debatable. 

‘My small boys have been brought up on a 
farm and have heard from their infancy a choice 
and oft-repeated selection 
of well-known British 
oaths.” 

From that he  pro- 
gresses to his first blush- 
ing at a swear-word (I can 
remember, and I don’t 
suppose I am _ the only 
one, when and where I 
first whispered ‘ damn” 
to myself at the age of 
eight and thought I had 
been guilty of a mortal 
sin), and from that to a 
sea-piece worthy of Conrad. 
There is every sort of 
mixture in the book—stories 
like those of Thermopyle 
and Horatius holding the 
bridge, long searches for 
baled-out airmen in dinghies 
which remind one of dogs 
quartering root-fields after 
a wounded partridge, awe- 
struck pictures of sea and 
sky under the moon, prac- 
tical reflections of a hus- 
band and father dragged into one more German War. 
And there is one passage that makes one feel quite ill. 

“*I remember,” says this voice from the grave, 
““one day, shortly after the action last described, 
going to discuss tactics with the S.0.0. For some 
reason I had to wait in the C.-in-C.’s secretary's 
office. I was idly turning over the pages of a 1938 
edition of Jane's Fighting Ships. 


TO WHICH THE AUTHOR REFERS IN HIS BOOK. THE PASSAGE IS QUOTED 


IN OUR ARTICLE. 


Exactly the speed we had arrived at after comparing . 


notes with all who had taken part in E-boat hunts! 

“The whole thing seemed too fantastic. The 
reiterated instructions to bring one back alive at 
all costs; the intense interest in all the details we 
could guess at or find out; the continual. bombard- 
ment of questions on every point, even as to whether 
the engines were Diesels, carried on for weeks over 
Admiralty telephone-lines; the tremendous dis- 
cussions and controversies as to maximum speeds. 

“And here it was laid out for us in Jane's. 
Come see, come buy ! 7 

“The Admiralty could have bought as many 
E-boats as they wished, and indeed were pressed 
to do so, but one short year before the outbreak 
of war.” 

‘“*A mad world, my masters!”’ The advertise- 
ment wasn’t noticed in Whitehall. The advertise- 
ment probably wasn’t meant for us, but for some 
Ruritania whose governors might be thinking of 
starting a Navy. And very likely that fat, smiling 
Goering had shares in the enterprise. 

The voice of the dead speaks from the grave: 
** The sins of our elders’ omissions certainly pressed 
heavily upon the fighting young. I wondered 
gloomily whether anybody had been sacked or even 
censured for not taking the most elementary interest 
in the preparation of our country for war in the 
sphere of the fast surface craft. I supposed not. 
The do-nothing brigade was well entrenched ashore, and 
were only now being converted to the next best thing, 
doing as little as possible.” 

There is one side of a many-sided business, which 
involves the whole of our political structure. But 
it is a good, gallant and thought-provoking book, 
and everybody who reads it will wish he, or she, 
had known the man. 
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THE GNOME-LE-RHONE AERO-ENGINE WORKS AT LIMOGES BEFORE THE ATTACK BY A SMALL FORCE OF LANCASTERS CARRYING 12,000-LB. BOMBS. 
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THE RESULT OBTAINED BY THE 12,000-LB. BOMBS ON THE AERO-ENGINE WORKS: THE GREATER PART OF THE BUILDINGS WERE DESTROYED. 


It has been recently revealed that a few of the new 12,000-lb. bombs were used and many other buildings have suffered heavily; twenty-one bays out of 4 total 
by a small force of Lancasters in an attack on the Gnome-le-Rhone aero-engine of forty-eight have been completely destroyed. These works came under German 
works at Limoges on the night of February 8. All the machine-shops, the boiler- management in 1943 to produce engines for their aircraft. The devastation caused 
house and transformer station were destroyed or damaged. The machine-shops by these 12,000-lb bombs—over five tons—is stupendous. 
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ate the Bishop of Chichester, the 
Bishop of Fulham. The former, from 
his seat in the House of Lords, made a strong 
attack upon the policy of area bombing. 
The latter expressed his regret that the 
views put forward by the former should be 
taken as representative of the episcopate, 
and then gave his own, which are thus 
reported: “I favour bombing in this war 
without any hesitation at all, the bombing 
of all places of-military necessity, and the destruction of 
all those places, in order to shorten the war and save the 
lives of manv men.” Incidentally, Dr. Batty is Anglican 
Bishop of Northern and Central Europe. Now, I do not 
consider that either of these Bishops fully explored the 
problem, though the Bishop of Chichester—who admittedly 
gained by being the more fully reported—-put forward 
the more reasoned case. I should not have thought that 
the episcopate had cause to be ashamed of such a repre- 
sentative or that it would lose ground by reason of his 
sentiments, which certainly required more courage to 
support their public expression than those of the Bishop 
of Fulham. In point of fact, the formula of the Bishop 
of Fulham is meaningless without a definition of ‘ places 
of military necessity,” and that is something which, so 
far as I am aware, no one has yet given authoritatively. 

What is a “place of military necessity’? I have 
before me a book entitled *‘ Warfare To-day,”’ the joint 
editors of which are Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller and Air Marshal Sir Patrick Playfair. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


THE TWO BISHOPS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


The bomber was the weapon with which Germany, 
and in a lesser degree Italy, set out to terrorise and 
dominate the world. In our own country our theories 
on the subject of bombing were not well-defined or 
unanimous. Our bombing attack on Germany was 
initiated mainly because we had no other means of 
reaching the enemy. When we started the big bomber 
programme we had been driven off the Continent, and 
we stood alone. Day bombing as’a general practice was 
out of the question, so the bombing had to be carried out 
at night. I well remember the scorn with which pub- 
licists on air warfare greeted the American theory of day 
bombing. Little did they realise that in the concluding 
phases of this war the Fortress was going to prove at least 
as important as the Lancaster, and possibly a good deal 
more so. Then came a time when we had to make up 
our minds how to act, because the improved armament of 
the land forces, and the German liabilities in Russia, 
afforded us certain alternatives. However, the advocates 
of strategic bombing were given their way, until to-day, 























GENERAL MACARTHUR’S ADVANCE IN THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, ABOUT 160 MILES NORTH OF NEW GUINEA, WHERE THE 


JAPANESE LOST 3000 KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


A CHART OF THE ADMIRALTY GROUP OF ISLANDS. 


The Admiralty Islands, lying about 160 miles north of New Guinea, have been the latest scene of General MacArthur’s advance towards 


the goal—Tokio. On March 4, 


U.S. Forces, having established a beachhead on Los Negros, capturing Momote aerodrome, killed or 


wounded 3000 Japanese, at slight loss, destroyers entered Seeadler Harbour and shelled Lorangau, on Manus Island, the farthest north 
that U.S. destroyers from the South Pacific have yet penetrated. 


(Admiralty Chart reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


One of the ingenious diagrammatic illustrations shows 
what are described as “legitimate objectives in an 
enemy industrial area.’"’ The centre is occupied by 
a vast munitions factory. In the foreground are roads, 
railways and marshalling yards. On the horizon is a 
block of buildings providing power for water, gas and 
electricity. And on one side is a small town or large 
village (with church) labelled “‘ houses of factory workers,” 
while near the power stations is another (also with church) 
marked ‘‘ workers’ houses.”” Here, at all events, is a 
definition, and on the authority of eminent editors. But 
it is necessarily over-simplified. There are few such 
towns in the world as those described, hardly any which 
do not contain large elements of population other than 
‘ workers.”’ Logically, too, why should there not be a 
still more distant block of buildings on the coast, labelled 
** holiday boarding - houses for workers,’’ and another 
entitled ‘ workers’ hospital, convalescent home and 
nursery schooi’’? The workers’ houses are treated as 
a legitimate target, or, as the Bishop of Fulham might 
put it, “‘a place of military necessity,”” because of the 
desirability of preventing the workers from working in 
the factory and power stations. The Bishop of Fulham 
did not say, “I favour bombing the workers’ houses 
without any hesitation at all’; still less did he advocate 
bombing the convalescent home. But that was because 
he did not go to the logical end to which total war leads. 
Hitler thought it would depress us if he bombed 
Canterbury and Bath. He was not wholly illogical, 
because he certainly depressed some _ people, including 
myself. 

All this, as I have often tried to point out, is symp- 
tomatic of total war. Once the nation begins to put all 
its efforts and its production to the maintenance of war, 
there appears a tendency to attack all the means of pro- 
duction, including the producers. In the past, it is true, 
we have frequently seen a whole nation involved in a 
war directed against its fighting forces. To take a single 
example, when Mountjoy was engaged in putting down 
the rebellion of Tyrone in the last years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, he marched about Ireland cutting and burning 
the crops and driving in the cattle in order to deprive 
the rebels of their means of subsistence. Yet it must 
be admitted that the methods of to-day mark in general 
a retrogression in humanity from those of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The old Austrian commander, 
Marshal Radetzky, was considered by the Italians to be 
a hard man, but a century ago, when driven by the 
revolting citizens of Milan out of the streets of the city 
and into the castle, he hesitated for some time to turn 
on his artillery, for fear that the innocent would suffer 
with those whom he had to treat as the guilty. Senti- 
ments of this sort actually appear strange to us to-day. 
I cannot help feeling, too, that the recklessness of this 
aye has to some extent wiped out those instinctive bio- 
logical considerations which in the past often prompted 
attempts to spare the lives of women, 


as Sir James Grigg revealed in his speech on the Army 
Estimates, we have reached the extraordinary situation 
in which the labour devoted to the production of heavy 
bombers alone is believed to be equal to that allotted to 
the production 
of the whole 
equipment of 
the Army. 
Admittedly 
the Army no 
longer suffers 
for this in lack 
of air support, 
since there is 
enough 
strength in the 
air arm, with 
American aid, 
to supply all 
that is re- 
quired, But it 
cahnot be 
doubted that 
the Army has 
been pre- 
vented from 
expanding or 
that it has 
often had to 
take 
second best 
because the 
best has been 
taken by the 
R.A.F, 

This factor 
has also to be 
taken into 
account in scanning the casualty lists. It is often argued 
that an air offensive involves much lower casualties than any 
other form of offensive, and there may be truth in the con- 
tention. But the quality of the casualties must not be 
forgotten. Those of the R.A.F. for the most part belong 
to high categories. In fact, no country produces more 
than a certain proportion of young men suitable for the 
most arduous and daring tasks involved in air warfare. 
To-day these tasks in the R.A.F. have to be fulfilled to 
an increasing extent by men from the Dominions. In 
the Mediterranean one may find the key position in a 
squadron of the R.A.F., that of commander, filled by a 
South African, though all the rest are British. In 
another squadron one may find a considerable “ infil- 
tration’ of men from the Dominions, though all these 
nations provide their own air units, and these are of 
high quality. In counting air successes it has to be borne 
in mind that the men who are being lost over Germany 
would have provided the finest leadership in any service 








in 1941 and planned the Stalingrad trap. 
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during the war, and that they would have made 
very fine national leaders after the war. If the 
R.A.F. losses are not excessive numerically, 
they represent the cream of the nation. It is not 
a complete consolation that Germany has 
already lost her best airmen, or that the best 
of the survivors have largely lost their nerve. 

It cannot be denied that the results have 
been remarkable. Yet here again the man who 
refuses to have his opinions provided for him 
ready-made will preserve a certain caution. He will note, in 
the first instance, that the Air Ministry publicity service 
differs greatly from those which work for the Army and the 
Navy. It has less than their caution and takes a more propa- 
gandist tone. To it every roofless engine shed in a factory 
means an engine destroyed, though in this country and else- 
where we ourselves have had evidence that engines may go 
on working quite cheerfully under tarpaulins after the roof 
has fallen in. In the second place, he will consider not 
only the results obtained, but also the effort required to 
obtain them. In the third place, he will be interested not 
only in the prospects of victory provided by area bombing, 
but also in the kind of victory which we seek. He will 
be concerned by the influence of the present policy upon 
the nation at large. On the one hand, he may note a dis- 
tressing outbreak of extreme cynicism and brutality. On 
the other, he can hardly avoid meeting, especially if he 
finds himself much in the company of women, a great deal 
of anxiety and distress. He may also be perturbed by 
the possibility of a bitter reaction after the war, and 
especially by the prospect that this might come so soon as to 
affect our power to put the world on its legs again, a process 
which also involves doing the same thing for ourselves. 

That the area bombing campaign will materially 
shorten the war there can be little doubt, but of its clum- 
siness and wastefulness the same thing must be said. It 
is implicit in the arguments of certain air commentators, 
who are alarmed by the prospect that the heavy bombers 
may be called into action in aid of the ‘* Second Front,” 
and somewhat annoyed that they have been in the 
Mediterranean, a theatre where the most complete har- 
mony of ideas exists between soldiers and airmen. The 
heavy bomber, they now tell us, is not an accurate enough 
weapon to be of any good to the Army. It is the first 
time this has been said in public, and it is said now only 
because the thesis may be used in favour of preventing the 
withdrawal of the heavy bomber from night attacks on 
German towns even during the opening of the ‘“ Second 
Front.” I, personally, do not believe it to be true, and I 
have reason to suppose that the intervention of the heavy 
bombers in tactical support of the land forces during the 
fighting in the Anzio beachhead was found to be satis- 
factory. Yet I am bound to add that I do not expect 
any serious trouble on this score, and believe that good 
sense on both sides will lead to the most effective use of 
our bomber strength when the time comes. In any case, 
we have a vast force of mediums, coupled with great 
superiority in fighters. 

My final view is, I confess, undecided. I do not 
think a case has yet been made out on either side for or 
against night bombing. We have been able to carry it 
out with far greater success than could have been hoped 
for, because the strength of Russia, and of late Russia’s 
great victories have eaten up Germany's substance. 








the MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S BREAK-THROUGH IN THE WESTERN UKRAINE: A MAP SHOWING THE GREAT NEW 
DRIVE SOUTH OF TARNOPOL AND SHEPYETOVKA, TO THE ODESSA-LVOV-BERLIN RAILWAY, MANSTEIN’S 
SOLE LIFELINE OF 500,009 GERMANS TO THE EAST. 


The presence of Marshal Zhukov, Marshal Stalin's Deputy Supreme C.-in-C.. who has taken over from General Vatutin 

and launched a mighty new offensive in the Western Ukraine, is of the utmost significance. Zhukov saved Moscow 

He is commanding the ¢li/e divisions of the Soviet Army, and on March 5, 

in a forward surge along a front of 110 miles, had reached the Odessa-Lvov-Berlin railway. The German line of the 

River Bug had been outflanked, and the Russians were heading straight for the Dniester, 70 miles away, and the 

Rumanian frontier. Twelve enemy divisions were routed and 500 places captured, many important. Half-a-million 
Germans to the east are in danger of encirclement. 


Germany was actually better placed than we were to 
exchange blows in this method of fighting, but since 
Russia entered the war she has been able to do so only on 
a limited scale. This proves that the Allies are stronger 
and richer in productive capacity than Germany, but it 
does not prove conclusively that strategic bombing is the 
best method of attack, or that we could not have obtained 
better results by using other methods to a larger extent. 
The moral question I find almost equally doubtful ; there 
are some targets which have been attacked for the 
legitimacy of which the clearest case can be made out, 
and others where the case seems far from sound. But I 
think the Bishop of Chichester was justified in speaking 
his mind. And the last argument I would accept is that 
which the Bishop of Fulham seems to advance, that he 
should not have said what he did because Goebbels could 
make capital out of his words. The Doctor can censor 
speech in Germany, but I trust he is not going to be 
allowed to censor speech in Britain. 
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RAIDED BY ALLIED BOMBER OPERATIONS: GERMANY’S PRINCIPAL AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT PLANTS, 
AND WHAT THEY MANUFACTURE. 


‘We intend,” said the Prime Minister in his recent war review speech, “‘to make have been visited by our bombers in addition to the main plants Sir A. Sinclair, 
war production in all German cities and factory centres impossible."’ He said also Secretary for Air, on February 29 gave a list of specially vulnerable targets in 
how the spring and summer will see a vast increase in the force of the attack German production, heavily bombed, including ball-bearings at Schweinfurt, Stuttgart, 
directed upon all military objectives in Germany and occupied countries. Above is Steyr and Villa Perosa; Messersehmitt 109s at Leipzig, Wiener Neustadt and 
shown the geographical position and types of aircraft or parts mainly produced in Regensburg; Messerschmitt 110s at Gotha, Brunswick and Augsburg; Focke-Wulfs 
towns all over Germany, France, Northern Italy, and other enemy-occupied countries, at Oschersleben, Tutow, Anklam and Marienburg; Junkers at Halberstadt and 
which have been bombed“at some time or another—many, like Hamburg and Cologne, Bemberg; and component factories for these and other types at Berlin The 
to what Mr. Churchill termed saturation point—by the Allied Air Force, where in a Germans are now being forced to concentrate on defence more than on attack, but 
large number of cases production has been very seriously interrupted. There are a on February 21, experts in Washington estimated that the enemy fighter output 
further number of factories producing aircraft components on a smaller scale which was down to between 500 and 600 a month, insufficient to cover battle losses 
Drawn sy our Sprectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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_ THE HIERARCHY OF TWO FRONTS: ALLIED COMMANDERS ORGANISED 
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LT.-GEN. J. DEVERS, THE DEPUTY SUPREME i LIEUT.-GENERAL J. A. H. GAMMELL, CHIEF 


GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND-WILSON, THE SUPREME ALLIED 
COMMANDER, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. i OF STAFF, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. 


COMMANDER, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. 
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ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM, j GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, GENERAL SIR BERNARD PAGET, ; LIEUT.-GENERAL IRA Cc. EAKER, 
COMMAN DER-IN-CHIEF, ALLIED NAVAL j COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ALLIED CEN- COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST, 3 ALLIED AIR COMMANDER, MEDITER- 
FORCES, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. H TRAL MEDITERRANEAN FORCES. RECENTLY C.-IN-C. HOME FORCES. RANEAN THEATRE, 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR O. LEESE, LIEUT.-GEN. MARK CLARK, LIEUT.-GEN. W. G. HOLMES, 
G.0.C., EIGHTH ARMY, G.0.C., FIFTH ARMY, GEN. OFFICER COMMAND- SLESSOR, A.0.C.,  R.A.F, 
MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE. ING-IN-CHIEF, 9TH ARMY. UNITS MEDITERRANEAN. : 
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; AIR MARSHAL SIR KEITH rank, | i MAJOR-GEN. J. H. CANNON, | LIEUT.-GEN. N. TWINING, CMDR. ' AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR HUGH 

AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN- | CMDR. TWELFTH U.S. AIR | FIFTEENTH U.S. AIR FORCE, LLOYD, COMMANDING N.-W. 

i CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST. i i FORCE, MEDITERRANEAN. i i MEDITERRANEAN. ; + AFRICAN COASTAL AIR FORCES. 
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These two pages have been devised in the form of a genealogical tree, with assumed, will co-operate primarily with the American Armies, whilst the | 
the object of showing the chief commanders for the Second Front and in British Tactical Air Force will do the same with General Montgomery’s | 

: : . : : sts | 
the Mediterranean theatre, and also their relationship with one another and, forces: should necessity arise, however, great flexibility may ba expected, the 
in the case of General Eisenhower, with the Home Fleet and R.A.F. Coastal British Tactical Air Force supporting the American armies, and vice versa, in | 


Command. Take, for instance, the American Tactical Air Force, which, it is the closest co-operation. That there will be this close co-operation between 
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FOR THE LIBERATION OF EUROPE. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM ORGANISATION. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL W. BEDELL SMITH, CHIEF AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, DEPUTY 


GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER, THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER- 
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|. the Front Command appear as more or less, separate identities, it is fairly obvious been chosen as the right man for his particular job, so that when the hour 
sa, in that once the liberation of Europe is put into effect from bases in the United sounds for the final crushing blow to the Nazi régime, the Allied forces will 
Tween Kingdom, their relationship to each other will become clearer. Much has be led by the greatest commanders Great Britain and America can produce. 
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OPERATIONS IN ITALY: SCENES WITH THE FIFTH ARMY. 























THIS 6-IN.” CRUISER. ‘*‘ ATTENDOLO,” 


A BOMBED ITALIAN CRUISER’S WAR JOB IN NAPLES HARBOUR: LYING ON HER SIDE, 


HAS BECOME A USEFUL EMBARKATION JETTY. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ITALIAN MUD: THE TRACKS OF OUR ARMY ETCHED DEEP 
IN THE MIRE AFTER AN ALLIED ADVANCE, 






































A VIEW 
MONTE CASSINO MONASTERY--A GERMAN NOTICE FROM GERMAN LINES. A 
PROCLAIMING IT A NEUTRAL ZONE, ALTHOUGH, THE OUTER WALLS WITH 
NOW WELL KNOWN, THE “ENEMY USED IT AS A GAPS AS THEY LOOK TO-DAY. 
FORTRESS AND OBSERVATION POINT. 


OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF MONTE CASSINO, 
PICTURE FROM ENEMY SOURCES 


AS SEEN 
WHICH SHOWS 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE MONASTERY, 
SHOWING BREACHES CAUSED BY ALLIED BOMBERS, 
AFTER IT WAS FOUND NECESSARY TO DESTROY IT. 








Amici italiani, 
ATTENZIONE! 


Noi abbiamo sinora cereato in tutti i 
modi di evitare il bombardamento del 
monastero di tedeschi 
hanno saputo trarre vantaggio da cid. Ma 


Montecassino. 1 


ora i) combattimento si ¢ ancora pid stretto 
attorno al Sacro Recinio. E venuto il tempo 
in cui a malincuore siamo costretti a pun- 
tare le nostre armi contro il Monastero 
alesse. 


Noi vi avvertiamo perché voi abbiate la 
possibilita di porvi in salvo. TH nostro av- 
vertimento é urgente: Lasciate il Monastero. 
Andatevene subito, Rispetiate questo av- 
vinw, Enno ¢ stato fatto a vostro vantaggio. 


LA QUINTA ARMATA., 





Italian friends, 
BEWARE! 


We have until now been especially care 
ful to avoid shelling the Monte Cassino 
Monastery, The Germans have known how 
to benefit from this, But now the fighting 
has swept closer aml closer to its sacred 
precinets. The time has come when we must 
train our guns on the Monastery itself. 

We give you warning so that you may 
save yourselves. We warn you urgently: 


Leave the Monastery. Leave it at once. 
Respect this warning. It ix for your benefit. 


THE FIFTH ARMY. 




















AN HISTORIC NOTIFICATION ° 
TO QUIT THE MONASTERY 


THE 


WARNING DROPPED BY ALLIED AIRCRAFT ADVISING ITALIANS 
DAY BEFORE IT WAS BOMBED. 





The execrable weather, in an unprecedented winter so far as Italy is concerned, at 
the time of writing, has hampered Allied movements consistently, giving undue 
advantage to the enemy on the defence. Air activity, in which we are supreme, has 
been necessarily restricted, and operations on land have been confined mainly to 
patrol activities and artillery exchanges, although Kesselring, for the third time of 
asking, had more than he had bargained for, and the few enemy attacks attempted 


ANOTHER ENEMY PICTURE OF A HEAVY GERMAN FLAK BATTERY IN ACTION, 
ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT, SHOWING IT CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED. 


since were easily repulsed. The mud is well exemplified in one of our pictures, self- 
revealing of the difficulties of terrain. Not least important, in view of the necessity 
which compelled the Allies to bomb the Monte Cassino Monastery, is the German 
notice which proclaimed the area as neutral territory, although it was used for gun 
emplacements and for observation-posts. Also of note was the Allied warning to 
Italians seeking safety in the monastery telling them to quit. 
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OPERATIONS IN ITALY: HEAVY GUNS 
IN ACTION—PRISONERS COME IN. 





ON THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD: A BUNCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS MARCHED TO THE PORT 
OF NETTUNO FOR SHIPMENT ELSEWHERE. OVER 3500 HAVE BEEN TAKEN. 


HEAVY U.S. HOWITZER ABOUT TO BE FIRED IN THE MIGNANO AREA, ITS CREW 


STOP UP THEIR EARS AS THE GREAT GUN IS FIRED. 


BRITISH GUNNERS MANNING A “LONG TOM,” AMERICAN I55-MM. GUN FIRING A 95-LB. 


SHELL, THE FIRST BRITISH BATTERY TO RECEIVE THESE GUNS. 


Ss % < 
Py at at ee 
“us s ee »* 


CROWN PRINCE UMBERTO (RIGHT), HEIR TO ITALY'’S THRONE, CHATTING WITH ITALIAN AN R.A.F. MEDIUM-BOMBER CREW USE WRECKAGE OF ENEMY ‘PLANES TO MAKE THEIR 
TROOPS ON A VISIT TO THE FIFTH ARMY. TENT COSY. THE BOMB BAYS KEEP OUT THE ICY WIND AND RAIN 

marshes and how far they are impossible to boats, vehicles or 
learn. Meanwhile the Germans are obviously 
to draw heavily 
15.00 


The advance in Italy, as mentioned on the facing page, has been largely a case of Pontine and other 
weather prevents, but on the Anzio beachhead, the most active field, the third men. Perhaps we shall soon 
German attack, which was almost a replica of the second, points to bankruptcy in apprehensive of further attacks and diversions in Italy and continue 
ideas on the part of Mackensen, so characteristic of German tactics in this war. on reserves. Their losses in Kesselring’s third attack amounted to well over 
This battle with the elements for so great a part leads to a consideration of the while the total number of prisoners exceeds 3500 
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A “FLYING MONSTROSITY” SHOT DOWN BY MOSQUITOS SOUTH OF PARIS WHEN TWO PILOTS ATTACKED A GIGANTIC GLIDER-TI 
TOWING TWO LARGE GOTHA GLIDERS. THE RA.F. PILOTS ARE SHOOTING DOWN THE GLIDERS. THEY | 


Two Mosquito pilots, Flight-Lieut. Howard Cleveland, of an R.A.F. Canadian 
Squadroh, and’ Flight-Lieut. C. Scherf, an Australian, were flying in company 
on a deep penetration over 100 miles south of Paris on February 26, when they 
saw suddenly before them what has been described as a “ gigantic monstrosity,"’ 
a Heinkel glider-tug, in effect two Heinkel IIls joined together by a huge main 
‘plane, and a fifth engine added, having two tails and two crew compartments. 
This oddity was towing two aircraft of another curious pattern—the Gotha 242, 


a glider with a wide, stubbly fuselage between twin booms. ‘It was the biggest | 

thing I had ever seen in the air,’ said Flight-Lieut. Cleveland to our artist. 

“ At first I thought my eyes were playing tricks, then | thought it must be | Se 
| 


two Fortresses flying wing-tip to wing-tip.'"’ Without a moment's hesitation in 
the two Mosquito pilots went in to the attack. Our artist depicts the combat, by 
from information personally supplied by Cleveland. He first attacked the rear at 
Gotha glider with a burst of cannon-fire. Bits of it flew off, it shot straight fu 


DRAWN BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A PERSONAL DESC: 


GLIDER-TUG: CONSISTING OF TWO HEINKEL 1t!ts, UNITED BY A HUGE MAIN 
gS. THEY IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS DESTROYED THE HEINKEL GLIDER-TUG, 


iggest 
artist. 
st be 
tation 
mbat, 
rear 
raight 
»>ERSONAL 


| 
| 


DESCRIPTION 


up into the air, our pilot having to peel off sharply to avoid crashing into it 
(as seen in the drawing), after which it dived headlong to earth. Flight-Lieut. 
Scherf in turn blew the other glider to pieces, and then went in, pouring bursts 
into the starboard and central engines of the mammoth Heinkel 111Z, followed 
by Flight-Lieut. Cleveland, who treated the port engines and fuselage similarly 
at point-blank range, after which it crashed to earth. ‘‘ We last saw it blazing 
furiously on the ground,"’ commented Cleveland, enveloped in a huge billow of 


GIVEN BY F.IGcutT-Ligeut. HowarD CLEVELAND 


| 
| 
| 
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WITH FIVE ENGINES AND TWO FUSELAGES, 
WHICH CRASHED IN FLAMES. 
This Heinkel glider-tug confirms belief that the enemy has 


‘PLANE, 


flame and smoke. 
carried out an ingenious modification of this bomber. Both the German radio 
and the Berlin correspondent of ‘‘ Aftonbladet’’ have enlarged upon certain 
“surprise "’ new aircraft, and talk of the German bombers flying under a 
“carpet of flak"’ and ‘exploiting surprise." They include a ‘“‘new bomber" 
with twin fuselages which “ looks like a Lightning fighter,"’ and is probably no 
other than the two He.Ills locked together as the He. 111Z 
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ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY FOR THE pk 


HAVE LED TO THE BREAK- 
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} COMMUNICATIONS ARE ALL-IMPORTANT ON ANY BATTLE FRONT: 
f BUSY REPAIRING AND MAINTAINING ROADS 








THOUSANDS OF WORKERS ARE 
IN RUSSIA, _REGARDLESS OF BAD WEATHER. 


KEPT 
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UKRAINIAN FRONT, WHERE THE GREAT BREAK- ¢ 
RED ARMY TOMMY-GUNNERS, DRESSED IN ‘ 
STALK THE ENEMY THROUGH THE SNOW. i 


} ACTION ON THE FIRST 
* THROUGH HAS OCCURRED: 


WHITE WINTER CAMOUFLAGE, 





ANOTHER RUSSIAN VILLAGE 
A SCENE OF 


IS BURNT TO THE GROUND BY THE RETREATING GERMANS: 
DEVASTATION AND A FURTHER REMINDER OF GERMAN VANDALISM. 
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) PREPARING A GUN EMPLACEMENT: THE PICK AND SHOVEL ARE CONTINUOUSLY IN USE # 
( BY THE GERMANS IN WRESTLING WITH THE FROZEN GROUND OF A RUSSIAN WINTER, 


SS 





The great new break-through in the Ukraine is claiming the world’s attention 
as we go to press. In an advance of 15 to 30 miles, on a front of 110 miles, 
the Red Army has captured the railway station of Izyaslav! and the towns 
of Shumsk, Yampol, and Osteopol, and is now fighting for the vital German- 
held Odessa-Lvov trunk railway, in the area of Volochisk. In this great 
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) SOVIET NIGHT BOMBERS RETURN TO BASE AFTER A _ RAID 
f MADE BY 600 BOMBERS, THE FINNISH 
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CONTROLS THE TRAFFIC AT A 
PAST ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT 


CROSS-ROADS 
LINE, 


‘ THE ROAD TO PSKOV: A_ GIRL 
( AS RED ARMY VEHICLES RUMBLE 





Nr te 


offensive four enemy tank divisions and eight infantry divisions were routed 
by the Soviet forces commanded by Marshal Zhukov, who had taken the 
place of General Vatutin, who is ill. The shape of this latest Soviet thrust, 
which aims at forcing the Germans back upon the Carpathians, is now 
becoming clear, for unless Manstein can stage a rapid and really powerful 
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CAP! 
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RED ARMY: BATTLE SCENES WHICH 


THROUGH IN THE UKRAINE. 
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GERMAN S.S. VOLUNTEERS DEFEND AN IMPORTANT POINT ON THE SOVIET CENTRAL 


THESE SPECIAL TROOPS ARE USUALLY WELL PROTECTED AGAINST THE 








ON FINLAND. ONE RECENT ATTACK, ON HELSINKI, WAS 


CAPITAL SUFFERING HEAVY LOSSES. 
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A GERMAN SUPPLY COLUMN IS SEEN IN A HEAVY SNOWSTORM SOMEWHERE IN RUSSIA. ¢ 
THESE STORMS MAKE IT VERY DIFFICULT FOR MOTOR-VEHICLES TO ADVANCE, , 
counter-blow, all the German troops east of a line drawn from the 1939 


Polish border to Odessa will find communications extremely difficult, and all 
that will be left to them will be the railways leading back to Rumania. 
Even now it looks as if these forces have left it too late to withdraw into 
Rumania in any cohesive order, although it is too early to say that they 


INTENSE COLD. 


NO OOO 








FRONT. 














+ A HEAVY SIEGE MORTAR CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS EXAMINED 7 
* BY SOVIET SUPREME COMMANDERS : (L.-R.) ADMIRAL ZUZNETZOW, * 
MARSHAL VORONOV, MARSHAL ZHUKOV, AND MARSHAL VOROSHILOV. . 


Eee ee 





. 
SPECIAL GERMAN TROOPS ALSO WEAR WHITE WINTER CAMOUFLAGE IN RUSSIA: THESE rf 
ARE PARATROOPS MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH ANKLE-DEEP SNOW IN THE NEVEL ZONE. , 
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EVERY FORM OF 
GERMAN ARMIES 


HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLE, COMMANDEERED 
EVADE THEIR PURSUERS. 


THE NAZI RETREAT GOES ON: 
OR OWNED, 1S USED TO HELP THE BEATEN 


are facing disaster. This is the threat that has been hanging over Manstein 
ever since the Red Army's first break-through to the approaches of Vinnitsa 

now the blow has fallen, and it would seem to be the beginning of the end 
for those thousands of German troops who have been moving steadily back 
the way they came right through a Red Army winter and summer offensive 
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THE INTRICATE MECHANISM OF AN AUTOMATIC RAF. CAMERA. 


(BY COURTESY OF “FLIGHT: 


INSTALLING AN AUTOMATIC CAMERA INTO A MOSQUITO, 


|THE, RECONNAISSANCE ‘MOSQUITO ay ~~ a eee a 
| CARRIES TWO F24 (14! FOCAL LENGTH) AND P 2 ; Gao 3 a neal” 
| TWO ES2(B6u FOCAL LENGTH) CAMERAS FOR x a — 


| VERTICAL AHD ONE CAMERA 
IN PORT SIDE eQBLIQUE SHOTS. — 
STARBOARD = If ee — 
DROP FUEL “ie, & ae ~ - 
TANK. ne é ‘ - - FUEL TANKS. x TWO 361. FOCAL 
, ~ 4 LENGTH CAMERA. 


| ge 
i — ~ er PILOT 
Tt if ” 
/ ~ TWwo 141" 
, FOCAL 
LENGTH 


FUSELAGE 
FUEL TANKS. 


x \— OBLIQUE Aaa 
UINDERS. io” OT). 
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CONTROL-UNITS WHICH S&T THE CAMERAS IN MOTION. _ 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE UNIT 


Secrets of the methods and apparatus used by the Photographic Reconnaissance hand-manipulated mechanism. In 1917 an all-metal automatic camera was 
Unit of the Royal Air Force have recently been revealed, and we illustrate introduced, and its plates were changed by power derived from a miniature 
above the camera equipment and how it is used by the P.R.U. in order to propeller, which revolved by wind-pressure created by the progress of the 
obtain proof of the damage done to the enemy by our bombing raids, and to aeroplane. Although sensitised glass plates were used throughout the war of 
secure other vital information of use for the prosecution of the war. When 1914-1918, the advantage of using roll-film had not been lost sight of, and 
the Royal Flying Corps was doing pioneer work in aerial photography in the successful experiments were made in 1916 with- an automatic roll-film camera 
early part of the war of 1914-1918, photographs were taken by hand-held constructed by Mr. Colin Williamson in collaboration with the R.F.C. To-day, 
cameras made of wood. These were followed by another type of camera, fixed the electrically-driven automatic cameras of the Royal Air Force all use roll-film, 
outside the aeroplane, and eighteen plates could be exposed and changed by in lengths capable of taking up to 500 pictures. The cameras are fitted with 


DRAWINGS BY oUR SpgeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. CAMERA DIAGRAM REPRODUCED BY 
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THE FIRST MAJOR BRITISH LAND VICTORY AGAINST THE JAPANESE—IN BURMA. 













- o “ \- am at ™ 
ON THE ARAKAN FRONT: A MULE TRAIN, CARRYING SUPPLIES, FORDS ONE OF THE 
INNUMERABLE RIVERS. THE TASK OF SUPPLYING THE TROOPS IS AN HERCULEAN ONE. 


AT AN ADVANCED H.Q. ON THE ARAKAN FRONT: LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, SUPREME 
ALLIED COMMANDER (SECOND FROM LEFT), WITH HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS. 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR JAP SNIPERS: A PUNJABI SOLDIER, WITH TOMMY-GUN 


AT THE READY, CROUCHES IN THE THICK JUNGLE UNDERGROWTH, 


THE TYPE OF COUNTRY OVER WHICH ALLIED TROOPS ARE FIGHTING IN BURMA: 
THIS IS A COMPARATIVELY CLEAN PATCH OF ** JUNGLE.” 





; —— : 
‘ SS ee SS 


> + 
SIKHS AT AN OBSERVATION-POST ON THE ASSAM-BURMA FRONT. THE FOURTEENTH ARMY BRITISH TROOPS WHO STALK THE JAPANESE IN BURMA COUNT THEIR “ KILLS.” THESE 
INCLUDES THE 7TH INDIAN DIVISION, UNDER GENERAL MESSERVY, MEN HAVE BEEN SPECIALLY TRAINED IN JUNGLE FIGHTING. 
The first serious defeat inflicted by British and Indian forces on the Japanese land act as a pivot of manauvres for the destruction of the enemy enveloping force by 
Army has taken place on the Arakan front, in Burma. An enemy force of 6000 the men inside the “trap"’ and reinforcements descending from the north. During 
men which attacked the rear of the 7th Indian Division has been almost liquidated. the whole twenty-one days of fighting, the 7th Indian Division, under General 
Our success has been attributed to two main factors: firstly, the high morale and Messervy, was supplied entirely by aircraft, only one of which was lost. The whole 
good training and equipment of the British and Indian troops; and secondly, the action was -magnificently organised and carried out, and has proved a really bad 


tactics by which the 7th Indian Division was made to accept encirclement and to defeat from which it will take the Japanese in that area some little time to recover. 
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R.A.F. “CIRCUS” OF CAPTURED ’PLANES. THE MAQUIS-GUERILLAS OF FRANCE. 


These pictures are stills from a film made at one of the secret bases of the Maquis—the French 
guerillas who are fighting in the Savoy mountain region of the Maquis. The film was smuggled out 
of France to London, and shows the routine life of these young patriots before Darnand, the Himmler 
of France, launched his main attack on them early in February. Their resistance against Vichy 
and the Germans—who are obliged to hold about 6000 troops in the district ready to go into 
action if Necessary—is more than a matter of “‘ thorn in the fiesh”’ sabotage, for these guerillas 
are laying a solid foundation for offensive aid for the Allied expeditionary forces when the time 
comes to set about the liberation of France. A dramatic appeal was re-broadcast recently by 
the B.B.C. to France on behalf of this patriot army, asking Frenchmen to join the Maquis. 
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THE R.A.F.’S ‘“‘ CIRCUS OF CAPTURED ENEMY AIRCRAFT: THE JUNKERS 88, A_ TWIN- 
ENGINED MEDIUM BOMBER MUCH FAVOURED BY THE ENEMY. ONE OF THIS TYPE IS 
SHOWN HERE WITH R.A.F, MARKINGS AND IS FLOWN BY OUR OWN MEN. 





A PATROL GROUP OF YOUNG FRENCH PATRIOTS SETS OUT THROUGH THE SNOW. THE 
MAJORITY OF THE “ARMY OF THE MAQUIS”’ WEAR CIVILIAN CLOTHES, BUT SOME 
HAVE RETAINED THEIR FORMER UNIFORMS. 








THE MESSERSCHMITT 109G; THE LATEST TYPE OF GERMAN FIGHTER, AND AT ONE TIME 
THE SUBJECT OF EXTENSIVE PROPAGANDA ON THE PART OF THE ENEMY. WE NOW KNOW 
ALL THE SECRETS OF ITS PERFORMANCE. 


Loe “se 
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A UNIT OF THE FRENCH GUERILLA ARMY DRILLING UNDER COVER AT THE EDGE 
OF A FIELD. THEIR WEAPONS ARE VERY VYARIED AND THERE ARE NEVER ENOUGH, 
BUT THESE YOUNG MFN ARE DOING SPLENDID WORK, 


A FOCKE-WULF 190; AN ENEMY FIGHTER-BOMBER WHICH HAS ALSO JOINED THE R. A.F.’S 
“circus.” ALL THESE VARIOUS TYPES OF CAPTURED GERMAN AIRCRAFT HAVE R&.A.F. 
MARKINGS PAINTED ON THEM AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER CAPTURE, 





Crack pilots, who act in constant danger of their lives, are flying captured German aircraft at the 
strangest, and most exclusive flying “circus” in the R.A.F. It is these men who take over the controls 
of every different type of enemy ‘plane which is brought down over this country, fly them in test_flights 


and report to the Air Ministry on their findings us is a constant flow of information on German 
aircraft kept up-to-date and relayed to the authorities concerned. Each ‘plane is painted with R.A.F. 
markings and is taken up as soon as it is serviceable. Among the newest fighters now in our hands is amt e rade . ° . . . ae 
the Messerschmitt 109G., a type which the Germans at one time claimed as superior to anything we MAQUIS TOMMY-GUNNERS TRAINING IN A MOUNTAIN FOREST. AN APPEAL WASs 
have, but in this case, as in the German boastings in cther such matters, our test pilots and our own fighters RECENTLY RE-BROADCAST TO FRANCE ON THEIR BEHALF, ASKING FRENCHMEN WITH 





have long ago given the lie to such a claim HIDDEN ARMS TO JOIN THE MAQUIS. 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES: WAR LEADERS, DIPLOMATS AND HEROES. 


OO OP” 


MR. E. STETTINIUS, JNR. 
Mr. Roosevelt recently an- 
nounced that Mr. Edward Stet- 
tinius, Jnr., Acting Secretary of 
State, U.S.A., will shortly visit 
this country. He will not head 
a full-fledged mission, but will 
be accompanied by a staff of 
two or three. His visit is de- 
scribed as an Official one to the 
Foreign Office to establish 
closer contact. 
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So 
COL.-GEN. ROTMISTROV. 
The tank forces under his com- 
mand played an important réle 
in the victory of Korsum- 
Shevchenkovsky, when ten 
German divisions were de- 
stroyed. He and Marshal 
Koniev directed the closing 
phases, a mile from the fiercest 
fighting, from a Jeep fitted with 
a simple wooden superstructure 
for protection. 


CAPT. ANGUS BUCHANAN, 
V.C., M.C. 

Captain Angus Buchanan, M.C., 
won the Victoria Cross in Meso- 
potamia in 1916 when serving 
with the South Wales Borderers. 
He died suddenly at Gloucester 
last week. The Victoria Cross 
was instituted on January 

1856, and the crosses were 
originally struck from the metal 
of guns captured at Sevastopol. 


A 


SQ. LDR. JOHN CUNNING- 
HAM, D.F.C., D.S.O. 
The first night-fighter qs to 
gain the triple D.S.O. holds 
the D.F.C. and Bar, pot has 
just been awarded his second 
Ger to the D.S.O. He and his 
observer, Flight Lieut. C. F. 
Rawsley, DS.O., D.F.C., 
D.F.M. and Bar, have together 
destroyec twenty aircraft, all 
but one at night. 
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MR. JAMES FITTON, A.R.A. 
Two new A.R.A.s were recently 
elected by the Royal Academy 
of Arts. They are Mr. James 
Fitton, a member of the London 
Group and a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy and the 
New English Art — as well as 
in America; and Mr. Roderigo 
Moynihan, a young painter 
associated with the Euston 
Road Group. 


MAJ. E. M. KEATINGE, M.P. 
The Government candidate won 
the Bury St. Edmunds by- 
election. He polled 11,705 votes 
against 9121 for Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, the Independent Liberal 
candidate. There had not been 
a contest in the division since 
1929. This was Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby’s seventh election defeat 
since she first — as a Liberal 
in 1918, 
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LONDON DISTRICT 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Smith relinquished command of London District on becoming C.-in-C. Persia and 


Iraq. He is with the new G.O.C 

aiem Sub-District C.O.s, and Sector and Group Home Guard C.O.s. 
G. Dalby, C.B., D.S.O., Col. A. H. C. Swinton, M.C., Col. 

E. J. L. Speed, M.C., Brig. L. M. Gibbs, C.V.O., 


A. M. Bankier, D.S.O., 
DS.O., M.C., Lieut.-Gen. Sir Chater Loyd, K.C.B., 


London District, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Loyd, members of the H.Q. 
Names (I. to r. } at row) : Col. 


M.C., Col. 


D.S.O., M.C., Lieut. -Gen. Sir Arthur F. Smith, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Col. J. Whitehead, ory 


..G., C.B.E., D.S.O., . Sir Douglas Brownrigg, K.C. 
. L. Graham, M.C., Col. 


nne Finch, ‘M. C., 


B., D.S.O., Col. 
the Hon. G. K. M. Mason, D.S.O. ; (second row) Vay - 


A.C. R. Waite, M.C., Col. W 


Col. 
. M. H. Grant, Col. Sir Philip Carlebach, C.M.G., C.B.E., Col. H. R. Oswald, MC., Col. R. Johnston, 


© READY TO SEIZE THE 


“GLITTERING PRIZE 


OF AIR 


LL LOL LL LLL Ne < 
SUPREMACY "’: 


C.-IN-C, AIR 


CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR TRAFFORD LEIGH MALLORY, AND ALLIED CHIEFS IN COUNCIL. 


Left to right—Air Marshal R. M. Hill, 


Butler, Deputy to Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh Mallory, C. 


Force ; Air Vice-Marshal H. Wi 


lesworth, Senior Air Staff Officer, 
mandi 


H. eee 


A.O.C. Air Defence of Crt ne gy , Meier Ganeoal Ww. Oo. 

-in-C., pe Sapetitioneey Air 
REAF F.; and General 
General, Ninth A.A. F 


seated 


HOME GUARD COMMAND. 
C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., im, Mi Goi SA Jellen, Col. A 


Hon. E. H. Wyndh am, M.C. 


Lieut.-Col. I. D. Grant, V.C.,C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., Col. R. Dunsmore, C.B.E., 
Colman, D.S.O., M.C., Lieut.-Col. E. D 
S. Horner, Lieut.-Col. 


(back row) Lieut.-Col. B. 


Keevil, M.B.E., M.C., Col. W. M. Mackenzie, Col. the 


Smith, Mice Col. H. C. Smith ; (third row) Col. K. W. C. Grand, 
, MC., Col. 


DSoe Lieut. -Col. F. Longueville, DS.O 
T.D., Col. Sir Dudley Collins, K.B.E., C.B., DSO. Col. P. E. 
Giles, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Major R. B. ‘Mason, Col. R: S. Smart ; 
W. Garforth, D.S.O., M.C., 


A. E. D. Anderson, 


Col. G. S. Hussey, M.B.E., 


M.C., Col. E. T. Brook, Col. S. H. Isaac, Capt. S. R. Brooks, Major J. C. Craigie, M.C., Col. Stuart adiceen 


C.B.E., D.S.O., 


C., D.L., Major the Lord Denham, M.C., Col. Archer Phillips. Sir Arthur Smith has been 


.0.C. London District since May 1942. Formerly commanded the Coldstream Guards. 
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* THE V.C. FOR A CANADIAN OFFICER: 


CAPTAIN (NOW ACTING MAJOR) PAUL TRIQUE 


ROYAL 22mMe€ REGIMENT, WINS THE AWARD FOR GALLANTRY NEAR ORTONA. 


On December 14, Major Triquet’s company was given the task of securing Casa Berardi hamlet, 
near Ortona, where the enemy was entrenched in great strength. 

Major Triquet, with half of his company killed or wounded, rallied and organised the | 
remainder, forced his way through, beat off countless enemy attacks, and, with his small force, | 


danger, 


held out until relieved. 


superb contempt for | 
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NEW OFFICIAL WAR PICTURES ON EXHIBITION: NAVAL OCCASIONS. 























S 
“THE RAID ON BRUNEVAL (RADIOLOCATION)"’; BY RICHARD EURICH. 1 H ‘““THE GREAT CONVOY TO NORTH AFRICA, 1942"’; BY RICHARD EURICH. 
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THE GREAT CONVOY TO NORTH AFRICA: “IN THE HANDS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AN ALLIED CONVOY OF 800 SHIPS SAILED WITH AN ARMY TO NORTH AFRICA. NOVEMBER 1942"’ ; 
BY RICHARD EURICH. 
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(LEFT, ABOVE.) “ INFANTRY LANDING.CRAFT LAND. | 

ING TROOPS”; BY HENRY CARR. (RIGHT, ABOVE). | i 

“LIGHT COASTAL FORCES BLOW UP AN ENEMY . ' 
MERCHANTMAN”’; BY RICHARD EURICH. 


HE War Artists’ Advisory Committee is cele- 
brating its fifth year of activity by showing 

two rooms of new pictures and rehanging two other 
rooms at the National Gallery. One of the new 
rooms consists of oil paintings and the other of 
water-colours and drawings. The pictures cover 
every phase of the war, from North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy, and as far north as Iceland. Many of the 
early pictures painted under this excellent scheme 


are at present op show overseas in the United States, 
[Continued overleaf. 
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(LEFT.) “RESCUE MOTOR-LAUNCH IN THE FLOATING 

DOCK”; AND (RIGHT) “RAF. AIR-SEA RESCUE 

LAUNCHES. THE FISH QUAY BEYOND.” BOTH BY 
STEPHEN BONE. 
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NEW WAR PICTURES ON EXHIBITION: SOME BATTLE SCHOOL SCENES. 























“THE YARD OF THE RUINED VINERY NEAR THE PRIMSOLE BRIDGE IN THE CATANIAN 7 7 eT ne ee ee ee ee 
PLAIN ’’; BY E. ARDIZZONE. H : 
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“BATTLE SCHOOL TRAINING : CROSSING A RIVER’’; BY R. V. PITCHFORTH. i i “BATTLE SCHOOL TRAINING’’; BY R. V. PITCHFORTH. 
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“BATTLE SCHOOL TRAINING : bag ay i = POSITIONS THROUGH A SMOKE-SCREEN "' ; f “A CAMOUFLAGED SNIPER WATCHING HIS TARGET”. BY R. V. PITCHFORTH. ' 

. V. PITCHFORTH. i i 
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Continued.| Continued.) 

Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies and South with his group of sea paintings, including two of the great convoy to North 
America. Some are on loan to Government Departments in this country and are Africa at the end of 1942, one of which is strikingly original in conception, 
hanging at the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Ministry and the Foreign Office, having a large pair of field-glasses painted in the foreground, through which one 
as well as at No. 10, Downing Street. In addition, there are others on show at small section of the panorama appears on a larger scale than the rest. This artist 
the Royal Naval College, and forming part of local exhibitions outside London. is also represented by a fine dramatic scene of “The Raid on Bruneval,”’ with 
Among the new pictures, of which we show a representative collection on these the white cliffs lit up in striking contrast to the black night sky above, and a 
three pages, Mr. Richard Eurich makes perhaps the most notable contribution grimly effective painting of Light Coastal Forces blowing up an enemy merchantman 
(Continued opposite. [Continued opposite. 
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WAR PICTURES ON EXHIBITION: 
WIDE VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 
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“SERVICING A LIBERATOR ”’ ; : | “CHIEF CONTROLLER WHATELY, DIRECTOR A.T.S. 
BY CHARLES CUNDALL. 
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“MELILLI CAVES, SICILY. ITALIAN MINE AND | { s ; | “MINES STORED IN MELILLI CAVES, SICILY—465 WERE 
TORPEDO STORES’’; BY LIEUT. JOHN WORSLEY. i FOUND "’; BY LIEUT. JOHN WORSLEY, R.N.V.R. 


“LS.7.'S LANDING GUNS AND VEHICLES AT REGGIO, ITALY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1943, | [ “HIT-AND-RUN DAY RAID ON PORT AUGUSTA BY F.W. 190's, AUGUST 9, 1943"; 
WITH SOME ‘DUKWS’ COMING IN ASTERN" ; BY LIEUT. JOHN WORSLEY, R.N.V.R. ; | BY LIEUT. JOHN WORSLEY, R.N.V.R. 


Continued.) i Continued.) 
Mr. Edward Ardizzone has. contributed a long series of incidents of the j{ son of the well-known official Admiralty artist, Sir Muirhead Bone, shows two 


invasion of Italy, valuable as a record; and Mr. Thomas Hennell has done the i pictures of R.A.F. Air-Sea Rescue launches, one in the floating dock. Sir Muir- 

same with his views of Iceland. Another artist worthy of note, who has given a i head himself shows a drawing of “ Refitting H.M.: Submarine Shakespeare,"’ which 

number of drawings to the exhibition, is Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, whose scenes of i was reproduced in “ The Illustrated London News" of October 2, 1943. Another 

training in a battle school are vigorous and full of life; and Mr. Stephen Bone, i i artist whose work is known to our readers is Lieut. John Worsley, R.N.V.R 
(Continued opposite. i 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [| 
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NUTRITION AND RATIONS. 


N the World War of 1914-18, when rationing was: first instituted, mistakes were 
made both in Great Britain and Germany. Quite soon we were asked to eat 
less bread, and English newspapers advised their readers to cut out one slice a day 
as a preliminary step. Later the ban was lifted and new and more scientific 
advisers at the Food Ministry put bread back on the bill of fare because it was 
the food: most economically available. 

Germany early in the hostilities slaughtered her pigs, because a pig ate too much ; 
and realised only afterwards that they had cut off a supply of what Germans needed 
most—fat. We were wiser in time, and observing that American-fed bacon gave 
us a much-needed meat ration while saving for us the pig’s food, gratefully accepted 
all that was sent us across the Atlantic. A friendly American emissary to our Food 
Ministry declared to an official that his country had ‘one hog for every man, 
woman and child in the United States,” and accepting both the assertion and the 
offer it implied, we took all we could get, for the American hog was a life-saver. 

Problems, especially in meat, already receiving anxious consideration, cannot be 
examined in this brief anticipation of them. We prepare 
to deal only with two of the rations which raise no 
problems, but are dependent on scientific production for 
their quality and quantity—margarine and sugar. In the 
United States, margarine has already become a problem 
because a vigorous campaign has been in progress there 
to make the Americans margarine-minded. The appeal to 
the public is of varied aspects. One is indicated by a State 
requirement of the administration of 8000 units of Vita- 
min A for each pound of margarine. That should cause 
no astonishment to any who have acquainted themselves 
with the regulated manufacture of margarine in_ this 
country, where it is the normal practice of the Unilever 
organisation to add both Vitamin A and Vitamin D to 
their products. Vitamin A is the growth-producing vita- 
min. Vitamin D is that which, as Lady Mellanby’s 
researches (already published in The Illustrated London 
News) showed, prevents rickets and contributes to the 
right formation of children’s teeth. 

The main constituents of margarine are oils, chiefly 
vegetable, and derived from copra (coconuts), ground 
kernels, palm kernels, and other oil-bearing material. Oil 
mills refine the crude oils: and refining removes 
colouring matter, smell, and other impurities, so that 
nothing but the pure glycerides, odourless and _ taste- 
less, remain. The taste of the ground nut or the 
coconut is not disagreeable in its right place, but 
that is not in oils intended for margarine. Next 
comes the milk that is added. It is first pasteurised, 
and then inoculated with a standardised culture of 
the lactic ferment. The refined oils and added fats 
are blended, and then churned with the conditioned 
milk in predetermined proportion. From the churns 
a cream-like emulsion passes to the cooling-drums, 
where it solidifies. Then follow kneading and 
working-up to make it plastic and to impart to the 
products the right consistency. Salt is added where 
it may be wanted, but no other preservative of any 
kind. During all these processes a rigorous cleanli- 
ness, which not only denies a foothold to dirt but 
to bacteria and moulds, is of necessity maintained. 
It is maintained by scientific heads, not by human 
hands, which never touch it. 

The aim is not, as might be imagined, to make 
margarine taste like butter, but to secure for it 
an equality with butter in nutritive value. The 
vitamins tip the balance in favour of the margarine, because 
they are added to it in fixed proportions. In butter they 
vary. This is the day of the Vitamin. 

Sugar does not require them. Chemically, it is one of the 
carbohydrates constituted by carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and subdivided into five main groups. The first two only ask 
for our attention: the mono-saccharides and the di-saccharides, 
of which Sucrose, the white refined sugar of the household, 
is one, and Lactose (milk sugar) another. The mono-saccharides 
are headed by Dextrose, or Glucose, and Laevulose, or Fructose, 
present in fruits, golden syrup, and honey. We need only 
consider further Sucrose, which, though present in many plants, 
can be economically extracted only from the sugar-cane, 
‘*Saccharum officianarum,” and the Sugar-beet, “* Beta allea.” 
The sugar from the cane comes from its stem ; in the beet it is in 
the root. Sugar-cane is a gigantic grass, segmented like the 
bamboo. The pith of; the stalk contains the sugar, and on 
top of the 8- to 12-ft. stalks when ripe grows a feathery plume 
of grey flowers—the tassel. The canes are trimmed of the 
tassels and cut into convenient sections for transport to the 
factories. They are tipped into pits and thence conveyed to 
the crushers and rollers. The hard outside rind having been 
crushed, the canes are passed through a series of steel rollers, 
honeycombed or fluted in a way designed to extract as much 
sugar-juice as possible. The cold juice from the crushed cane 
is heated and lime added to coagulate some of the impurities. 
(Or lime may be added to the cold juice.) In either case, 
the juice is concentrated by boiling in preliminary evaporators, 
and then boiled again in steam-heated vacuum pans (having a 
lower boiling-point), until a mixture of sugar crystals and mother 
syrup remains, This mixture, known as “ massecuite,” is spun in centrifugal machines 
to separate the sugar crystals, “raw cane-sugar,” from the dark-coloured mother 
syrup cane-molasses. 

Up to a point the extraction of sugar from the root of the beet follows similar 
lines. The roots, topped and tailed in the fields, weigh about 1) Ib. each. After 
reaching the factory yard they are tipped into “ flumes,” or channels of running 
water, to take them to the factory and cleanse off the first dirt. Elevated higher, 
they run the gauntlet of weed-catchers, paddle-washers, spray-washers, and picking- 
tables till they are ready for the slicers. These slice the root into thin shreds, and 
the beet slices go to the diffusers, where they undergo hot-water treatment to induce 
their content of sugar to diffuse in the water. The sweet water passes through a 
battery of diffusers, becoming increasingly rich in sugar. 

After leaving at last the endless round of diffusers, the sugar solution raw 
juice,” a dark liquid containing 12 to 14 per cent. of sugar, 4 per cent. of impurities, 
and 82 to 84 per cent. of water, is treated firSt with a suspension of slaked lime, 
and then with carbon dioxide, to produce carbonate of lime, and so to bring a 
further absorption of impurities. Finally, by evaporating the bulk of the water, 
the thick juice is crystallised in vacuum pans in a manner like that described for 
thick cane-juice. Centrifugalising the “ massecuite”” gives raw beet-sugar and first 
beet-molasses. E. S. Grew. 


CRYSTALLISING THE 
PURIFIED SOLUTION. THE JUICE IS TREATED WITH 
LIME AND CARBON DIOXIDE AND CONCENTRATED. 
THE FIRST CROP OF CRYSTALS IS SHOWN HERE. 


By courtesy of “ Sport and Country.”) 
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COOLING THE MILK, WHICH 
BEFORE WEIGHING IT WITH THE ESSENTIAL OILS WHICH 
ARE THE BASIS OF MARGARINE. 





CHURNING THE MIXTURE OF OILS AND MILK TO MAKE UP THE MASS 
WHICH WILL BECOME THE FINISHED PRODUCT——-MARGARINE, 


Two photographs by courtesy of Lever Bros. and Unilever, Lid. 





BEET-SUGAR FROM THE 
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HAT would you expect of a book called “Child of My Sorrow”? Perhaps 
it is an unreasonable question; for, after all, how many novels have a title 
that suggests what is coming? Still, there is a difference between the non-committal 
and the definitely incongruous; and the farther I got with Mr. Neil Bell’s latest 
story (Collins; 1os. 6d.), which is a long one, the less its name seemed to fit. For 
one thing, it implies depth—depth of human feeling—and though Mr. Bell’s hero 
and narrator may be said to lead a full life, and undoubtedly comes to a grim 
end, he remains on the surface of things with a persistence which is almost trying. 
He begins his career at the end of the eighteenth century—nominally the son 
of an Essex squire, really the son of the squire’s daughter, who has made a false 
step. He goes to Harrow, makes friends with the young Byron, and runs away 
after a duel; he refuses to go back, and is cast off. His uncommon size, strength 
and beauty then suggest the trade of showman, and he devotes himself to bending 
pokers at country fairs. Tiring of this, he becomes footman to a lord, and then 
the lover of a duchess, who keeps him (secretly) in such style that the whole of 
London is at his feet. By now he has reached his third 
alias; he adopts a fourth on joining Wellington’s staff, 
solely for the occasion of Waterloo. This is typical ; 
though not a soldier, he had to be at Waterloo, and 
moreover, stuck to Wellington throughout like a leech. 
Then he goes back to London and enthralls Society with 
the tale. His next move is to join Napoleon’s escort 
to St. Helena; he stays a little while—till there is not 
so much opportunity of sticking to Napoleon like a leech— 
and then returns, to enthrall Society. In course of time, 
after another duel—he fights a number, with tolerable 
safety since no one is his match—it seems advisable to 
leave England for a while ; with unerring judgment he makes 
for Italy and Byron, in the nick of time to be off to Greece. 
There he remains in close attendance till the poet has drawn 
his last breath, after which he immediately returns—to 
enthrall Society. For of all things he adores shining in 
the great world. So, when his mistress fails, he takes to 
cheating at cards. Nevertheless, his moral tone through- 
out is rather lofty, even superior. 

“The Story of Dr. Wassell,”’ by James Hilton (Mac- 
millan ; 6s.), is a complete contrast in every way. I should 
have put it first, but—length has a certain claim, 
after all. James Hilton’s tale is no longer than 
a mere anecdote. It is based on fact; it is the 
story of a doctor in the U.S.N.R. who was left with 
twelve badly wounded and helpless American sailors 
in the middle of, Java, while the Japanese were 
landing, and who somehow got them out—just in 
time. Through increasing chaos, after heart-breaking 
disappointments and all the dangers you can imagine. 
This kind, heroic little tale has an extraordinary 
richness, when you look into it; I don’t see that 
it could be better done. And it would make a 
very good film. 

Louis Marlow is at the disadvantage of having 
had a brilliant idea—one of the gravest handicaps 
a novel can suffer from. For the idea has then 
to be worked out in such a manner as to avoid 
anti-climax, and the more brilliant it has been, the 
greater the difficulty. Well: a sceptical and 
amorous intellectual of middle age finds himself 
jerked out of 1943 and: plumped down into the 
life he was leading twenty years earlier. Most of 
his words and actions (though, curiously, not all) 
are a “‘repeat’"—he has no control over them; 
but his mind is free, his judgment fully operative. Imagine 
—knowing all about the future, and especially about the war, 
to be back again in the nineteen-twenties! Having always 
“lived for himself,’’ Jemmy now becomes fevered with the 
thought of a ‘“mission’’—of using his foreknowledge to 
change the course of events. But that idea quickly fades, 
and he is left with—a love-affair. Not quite the same old 
story, but still a love-affair. That is when “ The Devil in 
Crystal” (Faber; 6s.) begins to be disappointing. Still, it 
is all beautifully done. 

Winifred Peck’s “ Tranquillity” (Faber; 7s. 6d.) is a 
“nice book.” About a nursing home for the aged, run 
by three sisters who feel the old and sick are being 
neglected in this turmoil of war. Most of their inmates 
are pathetic, or even tragic wrecks, and some are tiresome 
enough; but they have a few young patients as well, to 
mitigate the atmosphere. “* Tranquillity ” is most sympathetic, 
and even the final bomb shows discrimination. 

“Once in Vienna” (Bles; 8s. 6d.) is one of Vicki 
Baum’s early novels. Here the scene is the Conservatoire, 
where all the girl students are in love with the Danish 
tenor Hannies Rassiem. Hannies is in love with his wife, 
who has divorced him and leads him an agonising 
which he relieves by drinking and indiscriminate embraces. 
It is with two of his adorers, Dima and Elis, that we 
are most concerned. Dima can take it; but Elis is too 
brittle for life. or art. Vicki Baum, as usual, makes a 
brilliant story of it all, and a littl old-world romanticism 
can be quite pleasant. 

Piotr Pavienko’s “ Forest Guerrillas” (Routledge; 5s.) 
is almost sufficiently described by its sub-title-——‘“ A Story of the Partisans of 
Lake Iimen.” The central figures are an old forester, his wavering, timid son, and 
his noble daughter with her lover in the Ked Army. A rather grim little tale of 
horror and courage. 

Squadron-Leader Leslie Kark’s thirteen stories——‘‘ The Fire Was Bright” 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.)—-about the men of Bomber Command are not grim, though one 
or two are even painfully heroic. Others are hardly stories at all, but merely 
sketches. All have the stamp of truth—which in itself means they are full of 
interest. 

“The Rat Began to Gnaw the Rope,” by C. W. Grafton (Gollancz; &s. 6d.) is 
an American thriller, and very fast. I kept up pretty well for some time, but at 
a given point (as these things tend to do) it left me panting. Still, it is full of 
excitement, with its fat young lawyer delving into the mysterious affairs of Harper 
Products, dodging a killer, and getting knocked down and beaten up with horrid 
regularity. Mr. Grafton can be strongly recommended. 

Mr. Edmund Crispin, announced as a new writer, has a good deal to learn. His 
setting is Oxford, where the Repertory Theatre is putting om a new play. He 
provides abundant culture, and some wit; but sound, plausible or water-tight he 
cannot be called. Nevertheless, “ The Case of the Gilded Fly" (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 
is promising enough to make one look forward to his next venture. K. Joun. 
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The lads from our street 


The men who fought at Narvik, at Bruneval and Crete, 


They were youngsters from our village, 
and lads from down our street ; 


The men who followed Monty, the deathless desert rats 


Once played round here—with sticks for stumps 
and lumps of wood for bats ; 


A day will come when bells will ring 
and flags will be unfurled 


To cheer the British Tommies 
who helped to save the world ; 


Great men will tell how once they snatched, 
high victory from defeat, 


But to us they’ll always be: the lads 


who went from down our street. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


How can we show our gratitude 
to these men? The best, the most practical tribute 
we can offer them is to give them our complete 


support—by saving more. Let that be your salute 
to the soldier. SAVE MORE. 





issued by the National Savings Commitee 
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curtailed, will provide you 
with the indispensable aids 


to beauty preservation. 
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The time, we are confident, is now within sight 
when we may hope for the removal of the 
restrictions that limit production. 
be possible for us to resume the distillation of 
Perfume, and the creation of Beauty Preparations 
of still more exquisite appeal. 
Coty war-time Beauty Service, though severely 


The Creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, = 

Emeraude, Styx, Muguet, “Air Spun” Face Powder, oo 

Eau de Coty, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. = 

ciz9 = 
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Lyi Fim Cee 
“Why do I read The 


Yorkshire Post?” 


“Well, to tell you the truth, it was 
Robinson who started me off. He’sa 
pretty successful man and I noticed he 
always read it. So I began, largely out 
of curiosity. Then I found its judg- 
ments were pretty shrewd, its opinions 
authoritative and trustworthy. So I’ve 
kept on with it ever since. As you know, 
I’ve got a finger in many pies and it is 
essential for me to know what the 
North is thinking and doing, I get to 
know by reading The Yorkshire Post. 

“Another thing. Northern indus- 
tries, politics and finance are more 
closely linked up with the rest of 
the country nowadays, and reading 
The Yorkshire Post helps me to see 
national questions in better focus. 

“T also rely on The Yorkshire Post 
to give me full reports on many north- 
ern industrial meetings that I cannot 
get elsewhere.” 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
iN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 


VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTD. 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS, 





Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everymhere. 


fnquiries te: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO -LID-IBROX - GLASGOW 

















JOAN BULL 
takes the 
BISCUIT! 


—and needs it too. Biscuits help 
her to carry on her countless jobs, 
whether in the Services or on the 
land, in factories, in hospitals, or 
keeping the home going. 
Biscuits are concentrated energy- 
food, and the finest ingredients 
obtainable—wheat, sugar and 
fats—are used by Weston, the 
largest makers of biscuits in the 
Empire. 
(The distribution of Weston Bis- 
cuits is made by zones according 
to Ministry of Food instructions, 
and as supplies are allocated in 
exact proportion to individual 
. quotas, every Weston stockist re- 
ceives exactly similar treatment.) 
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STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 
INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 
Colds and Catarrh 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of Chemists only 
when avatlable 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 

















BISCUITS 


for choice 















REST AND BE THANKFUL, 


Rest you may, and be thankful 
you will, if you spend your well- 
earned vacation at Branksome 
Tower. For here an incompar- 
able cuisine, coupled with in- 
eflable 


creature comfort for which—in 


service, assures the 
the midst of war—we all long. 
Golf, Tennis and sea bathing 
First-class cellar. 


accessible. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Telephone - - - Bournemouth 4000 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for .\ pert 
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They cut me off... 


but, as I was saying, the best tobacco I know 
is FOUR SQUARE. Thank goodness they 


haven’t rationed that as well as advertisement 


space. It’s still made of pure leaf, matured 
and mellowed in the wood —no artificial 
scent or flavouring and a guarantee in every 
tin or packet. Six blends to choose from 

..... What’s that ycu say ? You’re smok- 


ing it too and you know. Good man! 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 























The smallest 
steel tube is 
a hypodermic 
needle made by 
Accles & Pollock. 
Now, without even 
stepping into a lift, 
we'll take you to our 
outsize department where 
the Chesterfield Tube 
Company makes a tube as 
big as this in the form of a 
bottle. It weighs thirteen tons, is 
twenty-four feet long and has a bore 
of thirty-two inches, Filled with air 
under pressure it enables huge presses to 
be operated hydraulically. Which all goes to 
show that if you want the smallest tube in the 
world or one approaching the other extreme or anything in between, 


one of the Tube Investments group of companies can look after you. 


Advertisement for CHESTERFIELD TUBE co ° LTD Derby Rd., Chesterfield 
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BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 
«-. THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 194-? You 


these things . . . some distinctive quality which can 
will be looking for a car which combines speed with 


only be created from long-standing knowledge and 
experience by individual craftsmen. You will 


find it in the post-war LANCHESTER—the car, _ 


‘ safety, comfort and reliability with economy, 


beauty of design with mechanical perfection. ee 





But you will be looking for something beyond 


f 


BY APPOINTMENT 


LANCHESTER 
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LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED ; LONDON AND COVENTRY 


which crowns performance with personality, - 





